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PRESIDENT REPORTING 


Raleigh, N. C. 
September 23, 1960 


Dear NCLA Member, 


The Midyear work-planning session of the North Carolina Library As- 
sociation was just what the name indicated. Some 75 members met with 
committees and boards in the morning and in a general session in the 
afternoon. 


Action taken by the Executive Board included: 


1. Approval of projection for NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES for 
the remainder of the biennium as outlined by Mr. Adams, Editor. The 
next six issues will be on the following subjects: MEMBERSHIP (an 
enlargement of the Directory); NEWSPAPER RESOURCES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA; ARCHIVES, PRESERVATION AND USE; 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SERVICES IN NORTH CAROLINA; 
BOOK SELLING AND PUBLISHING IN NORTH CAROLINA; BI- 
ENNIAL REPORTS and CONFERENCE INFORMATION. 


2. Increase annual subscription to NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES 
from $1.00 to $2.00; cost of single issue from 25c to 50c. 


3. Acceptance of treasurer’s report which shows expenditures for 1957- 


59 to be $8,651.67; with a balance of $2,150.27 as of January 1, 1960. 
4. Approval of budget for the current biennium of $9,774.16. 


5. Approval of $100 each year of the biennium to go to ALA’s Wash- 
ington Office to help defray expenses involved in maintaining adequate 
Federal Relations Program. 


Requests from Committees and Sections considered by the Executive 
Board included the following: 


1. Combining Committees on Legislation and Federal Relations and 
establishing possible subcommittees to deal with legislation at various 
levels —Referred to Committee on Committees. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Charles hi. Adams, sditor 
Ne C. LIBRARIAN 

Woman's College=-UNC 
Greensboro 

North Carolina 

Dear Wr. Adams: 

The North Carolina Press Association is proud of the prozress our librari:s have made ovsr 
the years in our state. As wa of the Press Association approach Nationa] Newsvaper Waek, wa 
realize mor? than sver that nawsrerers and libraries havs much in common. 

‘2 are both dealing in ths essential products of information and enlightenment. History is 
the story of man's struggle for existenos. Day by day newspapers tel] that story. And libraries 
“atalocue and proserve that stcry so that all might soo it and vain know)]:dgs from it. 


Working togsther the task of each is made sesier, and tha ssrvice of each bscoms greater 


with tim. 


The North Carolina Pr-ss Association would be unfaithful to its rasponsibility if today it 
failed to realizo ths tro>mndous rola bsing played by libreriss--lergs and small--over our great 
state. 





Thoso chareed with responsibility in both the nawspeper and library fields must be dedicat 
men and women. If wa are not, then our services are lessoned, and our influence nullified. 
ita of the Pross Association desm it a privilere to congratulates you in the field of library 


sc‘ancs for the job you ara dcing. May wa always continus to work as a taam. 


Sincerely, 


a B. Falatt. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: $0 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO il 





Mr. John Paul Jones, National Chairman 
National Newspaper Week Committee 
Florida Press Association 

337 Stadium, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Dear Mr, Jones: 


On behalf of the American Library Association may I wish you 
outstanding success for National Newspaper Week, October 15-21, 
Each year libraries throughout the nation welcome this opportunity 
to honor newspapers for their role in protecting our country's 
freedom, 


This year's theme, "Your Newspaper--Freedom's Guardian," again is 
especially appropriate to us as librarians. We know, that to gain 
a real understanding of what our country's freedom means, citizens 
must read newspapers, as well as books. The services which 
libraries and newspapers give each other help both meet their 
responsibilities to our country. 


While National Newspaper Week has had 21 observances, National 
Library Week has been celebrated only in the last three years, Each 
time newspapers played a valuable role, and we wish to extend a warm 
invitation for your participation during our fourth observance, April 
16-22, 1961. 


I am sure I speak for all librarians when I send good wishes for the 
welfare of our country's newspapers. The freedom to read and the 
freedom of the press are mutually dependent, and we librarians will 
continue to work with newspapermen to preserve these essential freedoms. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Armed, ard Sypem 


Mrs, Frances Lander Spain 
President 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS OF WAYS TO COOPERATE WITH 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
By Grace T. STEVENSON 


Deputy Executive Director of ALA 


. Call your daily and weekly editors and tell them you would like to participate i1 


the observance. They might be invited to meet with you and plan the events. B 
cause of the pressures of newspaper work, many newspapers do not plan their pr 
motion of National Newspaper Week until someone from the community cal 
them. You may want to call first those newspapermen who have served on yoi 
National Library Week committee. 


Exhibits might feature newspapers in your collection of books on freedom of tl 
press and the growth of newspapers. Exhibits featuring your local newspaper 
perhaps including early or historical issues, will interest your patrons and also pr 
vide subjects for newspaper articles. 


Public libraries through exhibits and programs can emphasize both their materia 
which are especially valuable for the use of newspaper editors and reporters an 
also those newspapers which form an essential part of their library resources. Tru 
tees may wish to hold a luncheon or openhouse with local newspapermen as guest 
Included might be a tour of the library with emphasis on the reference source: 
which are of special help to editors and reporters. 


Hold “Newspaper Boy’s Day” and set up special display of biographies and storic 
about newspaper boys who “made good.” 


. School libraries can arrange exhibits featuring the school paper, newspapers use: 


by the library and related books. School librarians might plan activities wit! 
teachers who include newspaper reading as class assignments or with the staff « 
the school paper. 


. College and university libraries might work with local newspaper men and colleg 


placement officers on a promotion of newspaper work as a career. Newspapers, lik: 
libraries, have a shortage of people entering the field. 


. Hold discussions based on films such as FREEDOM OF THE PRESS (United 


World Films), of FREEDOM TO READ (Center on Mass Communications, Co 
lumbia University) or on the FREEDOM TO READ statement and similar docu 
ments. Invite editors to take part. 


. Offer to write a letter or guest editorial for your local papers on the joint responsi 


bilities of editors and librarians in the area of ready access to Services provided by 
newspapers and libraries such as vocational and business assistance, help with hom: 
and family problems, entertainment, and cultural enrichment. 


. Work National Newspaper Week material into your library’s bulletin and radi 


spot announcements. 
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A SHORT HISTORICAL NOTE ON NORTH CAROLINA NEWSPAPERS 


By Joun P. Wacconer, Jr. 
Assistant Librarian, Duke University 


Throughout the Southeast historians, archivists, and librarians have long been aware 
it newspaper collections are slowly disintegrating or have already disappeared. In 
‘nanessee, state authorities have provided funds for preserving all available back issues 
a d current issues of local newspapers on microfilm; steps are being taken in Florida, 
-orgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia to develop programs for conserving 
wspaper resources; and the Association of Southeastern Research Libraries recently 
proved a proposal for publishing a comprehensive union list of newspapers published 
the region. While each of these projects serves a particular purpose estimable in its 
vn right, the basic fact remains that responsibility for preservation of current issues 
small local dailies and weeklies must be assumed by local authorities until funds are 
ovided for statewide conservation programs. 


eS mea = 


In some southeastern states statutes enacted prior to the Civil War assign this re- 
onsibility to the local courts, but make no provisions for safe, orderly storage. Con- 


a 
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quently, many valuable collections, tossed helter-skelter into damp, vermin-infested 
court house basements, are in immediate danger of deteriorating beyond recovery. For- 
tunately, in at least one state, a program for microfilming court house newspaper col- 
lections is already well underway, and the possibility of early promotion of similar pro- 
grams of conservation in other states is encouraging. 


In North Carolina a special unit of the State Department of Archives and History has 
been busily engaged in locating, borrowing, and microfilming available copies of all 
newspapers published in the state prior to 1870. Work began last year, shortly after the 
1959 General Assembly provided funds for the project, and will continue until its com- 
pletion in about two years. Meanwhile, the NCLA Committee on Conservation of 
Newspaper Resources has accumulated data showing locations of files of newspapers 
published after 1869. It is anticipated that the program now in progress at the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History will be extended by the General Assembly to include the 
much larger, more important project involving the filming of newspapers of this later 
period. Completion of the program is contingent upon the success of the producing 
agency in its attempts to locate usable copies of all existing issues of every North Caro- 
lina newspaper. Inherent in a project of this nature are manifold difficulties arising 
from the immense volume of newspapers printed during the two centuries since the 
establishment of the press in North Carolina, and from the historical lack of interest in 
preserving local newspaper files. 


History 


In 1749, one hundred eleven years after the first printing press in English speaking 
America had been established at Cambridge, Massachusetts, North Carolina became the 
tenth American colony into which the art of printing was introduced. The indifference 
of the early settlers to this great agency of civilization and education was a result of 
certain conditions of settlement in the colony. Individual families had migrated to the 
region, attracted by its favorable climate, productive soil, and peaceful Indian tribes, and 
had settled along rivers and coastal waters, often separated by many miles from the 
nearest neighbor. Few village communities and no large towns were established. The 
resulting population lacked social and political solidarity, and all efforts to create self- 
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government, or self-expression of any kind, were promptly and firmly suppressed by 
the proprietary governors. These conditions, coupled with the poor reading ability of the 
average settler, were not attractive to an enterprising printer dependent upon his trac 
for livelihood. But in 1747 the Royal Governor, Gabriel Johnston, prevailed upon the 
General Assembly to pass a bill for revising and printing the laws of the Province, an] 
in March, 1749, James Davis of Virginia accepted appointment to the office of publ < 
printer at a salary of 160 pounds per annum. 

Two years after he had established his press in New Bern James Davis publishe | 
the initial edition of The North Carolina Gazette, the colony’s first newspaper. Prior t> 
the twentieth century the earliest issue of the Gazette known to exist was number 10., 
published April 15, 1757. Assuming that the Gazette was published regularly every wee! , 
historians had established its starting date as 1755. But in 1920 a copy of the issue « 
July 7, 1753, was found, and about five years later, three earlier numbers were uncovere 
in the improvised binding of a volume of nineteenth century court records from Tyre 
County. This discovery included number 15, published November 15, 1751, and det 
nitely established 1751 as the year in which the first number appeared. It is important 1 
note that, of more than 200 issues of the Gazette published between 1751 and 175' 
there are in existence today only six known copies, three of which are imperfect. 


James Davis continued to publish The North Carolina Gazette on an irregular sch 
dule until 1759. It was suspended sometime during that year and did not appear agai 
until May 27, 1768. In June, 1764, however, Davis began his second venture as a new 
paper publisher with the North Carolina Magazine; or Universal Intelligencer, an i 
sipid weekly of eight, and then four, quarto pages containing selections from Britis! 
magazines, excerpts from theological studies, advertising, and a short column of obsolet 
international news. Although the latest extant issue of the Magazine is that of Januar 
18, 1765, it is generally accepted that publication was not discontinued until 1768, short 
ly before the revival of the Gazette. Davis continued to publish the Gazette until N« 
vember 30, 1778, when he was forced to suspend operations because of military demand 
upon his staff. 


In 1764 Andrew Steuart, lately of Philadelphia, established a press in Wilmington anc 
became the second of three pre-Revolutionary printers in North Carolina. In August o1 
September of that year he published the first number of the North Carolina Gazette an¢ 
Weekly Post Boy, \ater called simply North Carolina Gazette. Two regular number 
(No. 70, February 12, 1766, and No. 72, February 26, 1766) and two continuations (No 
58, November 20, 1765, and No. 59, November 27, 1765) are the only issues of Steuart’ 
Gazette that have been preserved. Contemporary records indicate that Steuart was com 
pelled to discontinue publication of his newspaper in 1766 or 1767 because of with 
drawal of public support after he had intercepted some letters to a “gentleman of distinc 
tion” and revealed their contents. Steuart retired from the printing business and at 
tempted, without success, to sell his printing equipment to Isaiah Thomas. He remaine« 
in Wilmington until his accidental death by drowning in 1769. 


Shortly after the death of Andrew Steuart his printing equipment was purchased fron 
his estate by Adam Boyd, son of a Presbyterian minister, whose interest and experienc: 
had not included the practical side of printing. Boyd began publication of The Cap. 
Fear Mercury on or about October 13, 1769. Although this paper was unskillfully printe« 
and poorly composed it continued intermittently until late 1775. Its only claim to fam 
was earned by its alleged publication of the “Mecklenburg Resolves” in an issue of mid 
1775 which is not among the seventeen known issues that have been preserved. In Jan 
uary 1776 Boyd withdrew permanently from the printing business when he was com 
missioned chaplain in the First North Carolina Regiment of the Continental Army. 
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\fter the failure of James Davis’ North Carolina Gazette in 1778 no newspaper was 
inted in the state until August 28, 1783, when Robert Keith, using Davis’ press and 
ve, issued the first number of The North Carolina Gazette, or Impartial Intelligencer, 
1 Weekly Advertiser. This ran little more than one year. It was followed in 1785 by 
nett and Hodge’s The State Gazette of North Carolina, and in 1786 by Francois 
vier Martin’s North Carolina Gazette. Meanwhile attempts by Thomas Davis, son of 
nes, to publish newspapers in Halifax (1784) and Hillsborough (1785-1786) had 
led. Before 1790 new ventures in publishing had been started in Edenton, Fayetteville, 
| Wilmington, but the only successful newspapers were Martin’s Gazette in New Bern 
d The State Gazette of North Carolina which had moved to Edenton in 1788. Neither 
these lasted out the century. 


Che number of presses and newspapers in the state increased rapidly after 1795, and 
1800 nine papers were being printed, one each in Halifax, Lincolnton, New Bern, 


Silisbury, and Wilmington, and two each in Raleigh and Edenton. However, in the 
e of innumerable difficulties, many publishers were forced to close their presses after 
comparatively short runs. The first seventy years of printing in North Carolina produced 
ty-three separate newspaper titles of which fifteen were published for ten or more 
years, fourteen for from three to nine years, and twenty-four for less than two years. Only 
the Fayetteville Carolina Observer (1816), the Raleigh Register (1799) and the Hills- 
boro-Durham Recorder (1820) survived until the Civil War. 


THe Current OvutTLook 


After 1870 the newspaper business, aided by the development of inexpensive methods 
of manufacturing newsprint from wood pulp, mushroomed into one of the larger indus- 
tries in North Carolina. From a total of 47 titles published in 1869, the industry grew 
to a maximum of 255 titles in 1930. Business failures eliminated many publications dur- 
ing the depression. In 1958, 48 dailies and 151 non-dailies, were being published in 97 
of North Carolina’s 100 counties. 


A recent survey conducted by the NCLA Committee on Conservation of Newspaper 
Resources produced evidence that approximately 112 dailies and 606 non-daily news- 
papers have been published in the state since 1869. Tabulation of the 718 papers listed 
revealed the following disturbing data: complete files were located in the state for only 
63 titles; six or more issues were located for 465 titles; no more than five issues were 
located for 127 titles; and no locations were found for 63 titles. In an effort to fill gaps 
in 655 incomplete titles the committee sent a checklist to 179 librarians of public and 
academic libraries in the state requesting detailed information of their newspaper hold- 
ings. The response was disheartening. Reports made by only 51 librarians, ‘indicate that 
few libraries own extensive back files of any newspaper and even fewer are systematically 
collecting and preserving current papers published locally. 


Some local newspaper editors have voluntarily assumed ‘responsibility for permanently 
preserving complete files of their own publications, and many large daily papers are 
already being microfilmed by their publishers. But complete files of large numbers of 
small dailies and weeklies, whose owners have neither the facilities for long-term storage 
nor the inclination to preserve by microphotography, will continue to be non-existent 
until community agencies, such as libraries, accept the responsibility for collecting and 
preserving them. Current conservation programs will enjoy only fractional success with- 
out the earnest support of librarians, and the fortunes of similar projects during future 
decades may rest directly upon the decisions of present day librarians to retain current 
files of local newspapers until photocopies can be made. 
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CURRENT NEWSPAPER INDEXING IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By Fiorenct BLAKELY 
Head of the Reference Department, Duke University Library 


“The newspaper store-rooms of our thousands of libraries are treasure-houses 
of the sources of history. Only the keys to these treasure-houses are lacking.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Invaluable as they are when fresh for current events and opinion, newspapers hav 
the curious property, for reference materials, of becoming increasingly important wit 
age. James Ford Rhodes, writing fifty years ago of his own use of newspapers in hi: 
torical research, urged historians to recognize their importance “as an ample and cor 
temporary record of the past.” “Take the newspaper for what it is, a hasty gatherer o 
facts, a hurried commentator on the same,” wrote he, “and it may well constitute a par 
of historical evidence.” 


For southern librarians and historians, newspapers have an added significance a 
historical sources. As Thomas D. Clark puts it: “So-called common people of the Sout! 
have left few private personal records to tell their story. Instead, their history is pre 
served in those records of institutions which have served their economic and cultura 
needs. The most literate chronicle of rural progress is to be found in the weekly news 
paper.”3 The adequate preservation and indexing of newspaper files is a matter of ur 
gent concern to historians and librarians. 


NewsPAPER INDEXING 


Currently published indexes to United States newspapers known to the writer are the 
New York Times Index (1913—), the Wall Street Journal Index (1958—), and th 
Subject Index to the Christian Science Monitor (1960—). Card indexes are maintaine¢ 
by perhaps a dozen metropolitan dailies, usually supplemental to the “morgue.” Herbert 
O. Brayer’s “Preliminary guide to indexed newspapers in the United States, 1850-1900" 
provides a key to retrospective indexes, published and unpublished, in more than seven 
hundred repositories. 


Newspapers will continue to depend on the “morgue” as the primary working tool 
whether a supplemental index is maintained or not, although a distinguished historian 
testified to the effectiveness of the index alone. For many years the Richmond News 
Leader was perhaps unique in depending entirely on a card index rather than a clipping 
“morgue.” Dr. Douglas S. Freeman (editor 1915-1949) who started the index wrote o! 
it: “Experience has shown that if the index-references are reasonably full they are in 


themselves an adequate guide to important happenings and dates and, as the entries are 


chronologically made, each card or series of cards presents a brief conspectus of the topic 





1. Paul P. Foster, “Neglected sources of history,’ Wilson Library Bulletin 9:357 (March 1935). 
2. “‘Newspapers as historical sources,” Atlantic Monthly 103:657, 651 (May 1909). 
3. Thomas D. Clark. The Southern Country Editor (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948). Preface 


4. Mississippi Valley Historical Review 33:237-258 (Sept. 1946). Although primarily a manual fo 
indexers, Harry Friedman’s Newspaper Indexing (Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1942 
sketches the historical background and surveys current indexing in the United States. 
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xperience has shown that ...use of the bound files is not necessary in more than 
per cent of the cases in which the index is used.”> 


The value of a newspaper index as a reference tool in its own right is further attested 

libraries which subscribe to the New York Times Index while not keeping a file of 
e paper. Another virtue of the index is implicit in Dr. Freeman’s comments: it saves 
-ar and tear on bound volumes of brittle newsprint—and on the users. 


Libraries, like newspapers, have invested far more time in clipping news stories for 


ing than in making newspaper indexes. Clipping files have been and will continue to 


valuable in answering current reference demands, and fulfilling specific library needs. 
Nor can the permanent value of some carefully maintained files be disputed. But beyond 


is, libraries are obligated to preserve and index (perhaps cooperatively) local news- 
ipers to meet the needs of serious historical researchers. As more and more newspapers 
‘come available on micro-film, and even the smallest library acquires files of local and 


a 


ate papers, the need for indexes will increase. At least 33 North Carolina newspapers 
e now obtainable on film. 


NortH Carotina SURVEY 


Some retrospective indexing of North Carolina newspapers has been accomplished, 
notably Carrie L. Broughton’s series of Marriage and Death Notices from the Raleigh 
Register - et al - 1799-1893, published by the State Library. Printed and typescript in- 
dexes, usually to vital records, exist for other papers. It is not, however, the purpose of 
this article to discuss past indexing. Rather, this is an attempt at a sample survey of cur- 
rent indexing and clipping activities in the State based entirely on replies to question- 
naires returned by cooperating libraries and newspapers. 


To sample the extent of clipping and indexing today questionnaires were sent to 29 
libraries and to 89 of the State’s 205 newspapers. Each of the 47 dailies and 42 of the 
non-dailies (selected for geographical coverage) were queried. Information was supplied 
by all the libraries and by approximately 83 per cent of the newspapers. From daily 
papers 38 returns were received, and from non-dailies 36. 


Card indexes to North Carolina newspapers are being maintained by three libraries 
and three newspapers in the group surveyed. Most useful of these for state-wide cover- 
age is the index to the Raleigh News and Observer, compiled in the State Library since 
1926. Staff shortage caused indexing to be suspended from 1953 until 1957. This index 
provides leads to items which give the best biographical, economical and cultural pic- 
ture of the State. Beginning in 1931 the Duke University Library has since indexed on 
cards selected subjects from the Durham Morning Herald. This index includes all news 


5. “The Richmond News-Leader,” Special Libraries 23: 429 (Dec. 1932). The present editor 
reports that although the index is invaluable for checking names and dates and getting a chron- 
ology of past events, the “morgue” and other devices are now used for ordinary purposes of edi- 
torial research. Since Dr. Freeman’s retirement the index has been continued by his secretary, 
Mrs. Henrietta Crump Harrison. (Letter from James J. Kilpatrick, editor, the News-Leader, Au- 
gust 12, 1960.) 
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about Duke and the University of North Carolina; important stories involving the Wo 
man’s College in Greensboro, State College in Raleigh, and North Carolina College ir 
Durham; state and local government, and feature articles on such subjects as tobacc« 
segregation, the Research Triangle, and strikes. Appalachian State College has main 
tained since 1928 (with some gaps) an index to local items appearing in the Boon 
Watauga Democrat. Card indexes were reported by the Wilmington Star-News news 
papers (for the News and the Morning Star), and by the Raeford News-Journal (week 
ly). Important local items are indexed by the Star-News papers, while the News-Journa 
aims at coverage of all subjects. 


If card indexes are few, clipping files are usual in public libraries and some colleg 
and university libraries of the State. Auxiliary to its card index, the State Library main 
tains a clipping file from the News and Observer. All but two of the twelve public 
libraries surveyed do some clipping of state newspapers for local items of historica 
value. Most of these clip not only local papers but one or more of the leading state 
papers as well. Both the Sondley Reference Library and the Gaston County Public Li 
brary report files of clippings collected purposefully over manv_ vears. 


Of thirteen colleges and university libraries reporting, six retain clippings from at 
least one state paper (with emphasis on their own institutions, and local and_ stat 
news); three clip occasionally; and four not at all. The most comprehensive file is cer 
tainly to be found in the North Carolina Room of the Wilson Library, University ot 
North Carolina. Clippings on most phases of North Carolina life, with emphasis on bi 
ography, are mounted on tagboard and filed in 24 four drawer file cases. Dating from 
the early 1920’s, most stories come from the News and Observer and the Asheville 
Citizen-Times, with occasional clips from other papers where local stories are better 
covered. Specific information on clipping of newspapers by libraries is shown in the 
checklist under names of papers. 


Fewer than one half of the newspapers represented in this survey report a “morgue’ 
or systematic clipping file maintained for office use. Among daily papers 26 of 38, or 
about 70 per cent clip, while seven of 36, or about 20 per cent of the non-dailies do so. 
Subjects heavily emphasized in these files are all phases of civic life and important state 
news, with a few papers including current national and international events. When co 
operating newspapers report a “morgue” this information is included under the name of 
the newspaper in the checklist. 


In summary, six newspapers are currently being indexed (three by libraries and three 
by the publishers); and clipping files from 38 of the 74 papers surveyed are maintained 
either in the newspaper offices or in libraries. No effort was made to ascertain the exis- 
tence of retrospective indexes or to determine holdings of newspaper files by libraries or 
publishers. A report on the work of the NCLA Committee on Conservation of News- 
paper Resources, by Mary Canada, appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Prepare a union list of newspaper indexes, both current and retrospective, for the 
State of North Carolina. 


~ 


2. Explore the feasibility of cooperative indexing of important state papers such as the 
Charlotte Observer, the Greensboro Daily News, the Winston-Salem Twin City 
Sentinel, and others of the 20 North Carolina titles included in the Library of 
Congress Selected List of United States Newspapers Recommended for Preserva- 
tion by the ALA Committee on Cooperative Microfilm Projects (1953). This 
should involve not only appropriate library associations and agencies, but the State 
Department of Archives and History and historical societies. This program would 
not affect clipping files maintained to meet local needs. 


eS) 


. Develop a standard for indexing to insure uniformity of style among local indexing 
groups, with an eye for future publication or microfilming. 


4. Develop some criteria for types of material to be indexed and possibly a list of 
standard headings. 


wil 


. Consider the feasibility of microfilming the North Carolina State Library’s index 
to the News and Observer. This could be accomplished through cooperation be- 
tween NCLA, the publisher, and historical agencies in the State. 


CHECKLIST 


Newspapers in this list are arranged geographically by place of publication. Frequency 
and beginning date follow title. 


Presence of a Newspapers on Microfilm library symbol under a newspaper title in- 
dicates clipping of that newspaper by library represented. Where “card index” follows 
the symbol it denotes indexing by the library. The same applies to the newspaper pub- 
lisher, indicated by “pub.” 


Libraries which indicated that they clipped some papers, without reporting specific 
titles, are recorded only under titles of their local papers. 


Beginning dates for indexes and clipping files are incomplete since they were not al- 
ways reported by cooperating libraries. 


All cooperating newspaper publishers replied “Yes” to the question “May the public 
use your files for reference?” except those for whom a comment is shown. Although 
most papers do not restrict usage, repeated references to unauthorized clipping by users 
indicates that some newspapers have had unhappy experience in permitting access to 
their files. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


Ne North Carolina State Library, Raleigh 


Pack Memorial Public Library, Sondley Reference Library, Asheville 


Montreat 


NcAsbC Randolph County Library, Asheboro 

NcBoA Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 

NecBur May Memorial Library, Burlington 

NceC Public Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County 
NcCarM Moore County Library, Carthage 

NcCJ Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 

NcCl Sampson County Public Library, Clinton 

NcCul Western Carolina College, Cullowhee 

NeD Duke University, Durham 

NcDaD Davidson College, Davidson 

NceDurN North Carolina College, Durham 

NcElon Elon College, Elon College 

NcG Greensboro Public Library 

NcGas Gaston County Public Library, Gastonia 

NcGB Bennett College, Greensboro 

NcGrE East Carolina College, Greenville 

NcGw Woman’s College Library of the University of North Carolina 
NcHp High Point Public Library 

NcLex Davidson County Public Library, Lexington 

NcMHi Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
NcRS North Carolina State College, Raleigh 

NcRShaw Shaw University, Raleigh 

NcSal Rowan Public Library, Salisbury 

NcU University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Ncw Wilmington Public Library 

NcWsW Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem 

NceWs Public Library of Winston-Salem and Forsyth County 
+ no reply received from newspaper publisher 

se currently being microfilmed 

§ comment by publisher on use of back files 

d daily 

sw semiweekly 

w weekly 

pub publisher : 


NEWSPAPERS 


ABERDEEN: Sandhill Citizen. d 1903— 


AHOSKIE: #Rowan-Chowan News. d 1945— 

ALBEMARLE: Stanly News and Press. sw 
1919— 

— Courier-Tribune. sw 1876— 
cAs 

—- *Asheville Citizen. d 1870— 
pu 


Ne card index to Sun. features 1926-1953 
NcA-S 1920’s— 
NcU Sun. 1920’s— 

—a *Asheville Daily Times. d 1892— 
pu 
Ne card index to Sun. features 1926-1953 
NcA-S 1920’s— 
NcU Sun. 1920’s— 


BENSON: Benson Review. w 1911— 
BOONE: #Watauga Democrat. w 1888— 
NcBoA card index 1928— 
BREVARD: Transylvania Times. w 1896— 
§ bound files also at local library 
——— CITY: Smoky Mountain Times. w 
1 = 
BURGAW: Pender Chronicle. w 1896— 
§ no use permitted 
BURLINGTON: ‘Daily Times-News. d 1922— 
BURNSVILLE: Yancey Record. w 1936— 


CARTHAGE: #Moore County News. w 1875— 
CHARLOTTE: *Charlotte News. d 1888— 


pub 
NeC 1938-1942; 1957— 
NceCJ 


— d 1869— 
pu 
Ne card index to Sun. features 1926-1953 
NcAsbC Sun. 
sae 1938-1942; 1957— 


NceCJ 
NceGas 1910’s— 
NcLex 
NcSal 
NcWs 


*Charlotte Observer. 


CLINTON: Sampsonian. w 1930— 
NcCl 
CONCORD: #*Concord Daily Tribune. d 1900— 


DUNN: *Dunn Record. d 1950— 
pub 
DURHAM: 
pub 
Ne card index to Sun. features 1926-1953 
NeD card index 1931— 
DURHAM: *Durham Sun. d 1389— 
pub 


EDENTON: Chowan Herald. w 1934— 
ELIZABETH CITY: Daily Advance. d 1911— 
ELIZABETHTOWN: Bladen Journal. w 1907— 


FAIRMONT: Times-Messenger. w 1936— 


*Durham Morning Herald. d 1894— 


FAYETTEVILLE: *Fayetteville Observer. d 
1896— 
pub 

FRANKLIN: Franklin Press. w 1885— 


pub 


FUQUAY SPRINGS: Independent. w 1935— 


GASTONIA: *Gastonia Gazette. d 1880— 
NceGas 1910’s— 

GATESVILLE: *Gates County Index. w 1932— 

GOLDSBORO: *Goldsboro News-Argus. d 
1885— 
pub 

GREENSBORO: #*Greensboro Daily News. d 
1905— 


Ne card index to Sun. features 1926-1953 
NcAsbC 

NcC Sun. 

NcG 

NcGw 

NcLex 

NcSal 

NcWs 
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GREENSBORO: ‘Greensboro Daily Record. d 


1890— 
pub 
NcAsbC 
NcG 


NcGW 3 
§ may be used on restricted basis 


GREENVILLE: *Daily Reflector. d 1882— 
§ microfilm eds. 1882—in Jvyner Libraly, 
East Carolina College and Sheppard 
Memorial Library, Greenville 

HAMLET: Hamlet News-Messenger. sw 1907— 
pub 

HAYESVILLE: Clay County Progress. w 1951— 


HENDERSON: Henderson Daily Dispatch. d 
1914— 


HENDERSONVILLE: +Times-News. d 1924— 

HERTFORD: Perquimans Weekly. w 1934— 

HICKORY: Hickory Daily Record. d i915— 
pub 


HIGH POINT: *High Point Enterprise. d 
1885— 
pub 
NeAsbC Sun. 
NcG Sun. 

JACKSONVILLE: Jacksonville Daily News. d 
1938— 


KANNAPOLIS: *Daily Independent. d 1927— 
pu 

KENANSVILLE: Duplin Times. w 1932— 

KINSTON: *Kinston Daily Free Press. d 
1882— 

pub 

LAURINBURG: Laurinburg Exchange. sw 
1882— 


LENOIR: Lenoir News-Topic. d 1875— 


LEXINGTON: #Lexington Dispatch. d 1882— 
NcLex 


LIBERTY: Liberty News. w 1950— 

LINCOLNTON: Lincoln County News. sw 
184 

LITTLETON: Littleton Observer. w 1955— 

LOUISBURG: Franklin Times. sw 1870— 


LUMBERTON: *The Robesonian. d 1870— 
pub 

MANTEO: Coastland Times. w 1935— 
pub 


§ may be used on restricted basis 
MARSHALL: News-Record. w 1901— 
MARSHVILLE: Marshville Home. w 1992— 


MOCKSVILLE: Davie County Enterprise- 
Record. w 1879— 
pub 


MORGANTON: #Morganton News-Herald. d 
1884— 


MOUNT AIRY: #Mount Airy News. sw 1880— 
NEW BERN: Sun-Journal. d 1879— 
NORTH WILKESBORO: Journal Patriot. sw 
1906— 
§ may be used on restricted basis 
OXFORD: Oxford Ledger. sw 1881— 
pub 
§ no use allowed 
PITTSBORO: #Chatham Record. w 1878— 


RAEFORD: News-Journal. w 1911— 
pub card index and clip file 


— *News and Observer. d 1865— 
pu 

Ne card index 1926-1953; 
file 

NcAsbC Sun. 

NceC Sun. 

NcCl Sun. 

NeG Sun. 


1957— also clip 


NcSal 
NeU_ 1920’s— 
NcWs 
RALEIGH: Raleigh Times. d 
pub 
REIDSVILLE: *Reidsville Review. d 1888— 


RICH SQUARE: *Roanoke-Chowan Times. w 
1892— 


1879— 


ROANOKE RAPIDS: Roanoke Rapids 
Herald. d 1914— 


pub 
ROBBINSVILLE: Graham Star. w 1955— 
ROBERSONVILLE: +Robersonville Herald. w 
1914— 


ROCKY MOUNT: #Evening Post and Sunday 
Telegram. d 1904— 


SALISBURY: *Salisbury Evening Post. d 
1905— 
pub 
NecSal 
SANFORD: Sanford Herald. d 1920— 
SELMA: Johnstonian-Sun. w 1916— 


SHELBY: *Shelby Daily Star. d 1894— 
pub 

STATESVILLE: *Daily Record and Landmark, 
d 1874— 


TARBORO: Tarboro Daily Southerner. 
d 1824— 


—— Thomasville Times. d 1887— 
pu 
§ may be used by special arrangement 


TRYON: Tryon Bulletin. d 1928— 


WADESBORO: #Messenger & Intelligencer. 
sw 1881— 
— Washington Daily News. d@ 


pub 
WAYNESVILLE: Waynesville Mountaineer: 
sw 1888— 


WHITEVILLE: News-Reporter. sw 1895— 
pub 


ee *Wilmington Morning Star. 
1867— 
pub card index and clip file 
NcW 
WILMINGTON: *Wilmington News. d 1894— 
pub card index and clip file 
Ncw 
WILSON: #Wilson Daily Times. d 1896— 


WINSTON-SALEM: *Twin City Sentinel. d 
1885— , 
pub 
Ne card index to Sun. features 1926-1953 
NceAsbC Sun. 


ie i; ce *Winston-Salem Journal. 
189 


pub 

Ne card index to Sun. features 1926-1953 
NeAsbC Sun. 

NcG Sun. 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S NEWSPAPER MICROFILMING PROGRAM 


By H. G. Jones 


State Archivist 


The deterioration of news 
papers and the space requirec 
for their preservation ar 
chronic problems for librarie 
and archival institutions. 

How to preserve newspape! 
resources is an old question tha 
has no easy answer. But on 
thing seems certain: it is phy 
sically impossible for large Stat« 





and university libraries to con 


papers in their original form. 





# As is well known to all spec 
: ialists in the field, newsprint 
A view of the microfilming of early North Carolina used prior to the Civil War was, 
newspapers being conducted by the Newspaper Mi- as a rule, vastly superior to that 
crofilm Project of the North Carolina Department of used in the post-war era. Be- 
Archives and History. Shown here, from left to ginning around 1870, most news 
right, are H. G. Jones, State Archivist; T. G. Britt, papers came to be printed on 
supervisor of the project; and Cecil I. Miller and wood-pulp paper which has a 
Michael R. Machesko, cameramen. The camera is high degree of acidity and a 
a Recordak Model C-1. remarkably short life-span. The 
latter paper may become un 
usable under some conditions within a matter of days, and under the best conditions 
it may become unusable within a few years. It may surprise the layman, therefore, to 
learn that the earlier newspapers are often in better shape than those published after the 
Civil War. 


Unfortunately, there is no economical means of restoring newspapers in bad condi- 
tion. The only satisfactory method of repairing the original papers is by lamination, and 
the cost of this process makes it impracticable except in cases of rare issues. Likewise, 
the problem of space cannot be solved except by providing more and more shelving. 


These facts are alarming in view of the importance of newspaper resources. Very 
often a library possesses the only known copy of a particular issue. The loss of this is- 
sue can do irreparable harm to the cause of history. 


Faced with the almost certain failure of any plan to preserve the papers of our State 
in their original form, librarians and archivists are forced to consider alternative plans. 
Only one solution appears to be feasible: that of recording newspapers on microfilm. 





In 
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The State Department of Archives and History, with its fine collection of eighteenth 
ntury newspapers, became interested in the solution of the problem in 1958. The State 
rchivist discussed a plan with library officials at the University of North Carolina, 
uke University, and the State Library, and a proposed State project for microfilming 
rly North Carolina newspapers was submitted to the 1959 General Assembly. 


After working out the problems of budget, equipment, and personnel for the pro- 
; sed program, the Department had to determine how best to “sell” the idea to the 

dvisory Budget Commission. In view of the deteriorating condition of the newspapers 
© the pulp-wood period, it seemed wisest to start with the papers after the Civil War. 
fut two problems arose: first, by 1870, newspapers had increased in number, frequency, 

id size, and as a result the microfilming of all the titles of the post-war period would 
be enormously expensive; second, legislators are not easy to interest in papers published 
in their own lifetime, but show them a copy of a rare 1751 issue and they can_ hardly 
avoid being impressed. 


Weighing the question from all angles, the procedure most apt to win the approval 
of economy-minded legislators was chosen. Consequently, the Department requested 
$27,832 for the 1959-61 biennium for the inauguration of a program to place on micro- 
film all North Carolina newspapers published prior to 1870. This request was supported 
before the Advisory Budget Commission by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, State Librarian, 
by a resolution of the Committee on Newspaper Resources of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Association, and of course by the Department of Archives and History. The pro- 
gram was recommended by the Commission and approved by the General Assembly. 


This appropriation provided for two employees, a planetary microfilm camera, and 
the necessary additional equipment and supplies. The Newspaper Microfilm Project was 
organized as an administrative unit under direction of the State Archivist, and Mr. 
Thomas Grant Britt, formerly with the State Personnel Department, was appointed 
Archivist II to supervise the project. A position of Clerk II was established to carry on 
the actual filming operations, and a Recordak C-1 planetary camera was purchased. 


From the outset the task proved to be much more complicated than might have been 
predicted. The available checklists, such as Brigham! and Gregory*, while being in- 
valuable aids to the task, were outdated and in some instances incorrect. Thus they 
could not be accepted without question, and further checking was necessary. To remedy 
this situation, microfilm copies of the card catalogues of newspaper holdings of Duke 
University, the University of North Carolina, and the Library of Congress were ob- 
tained, and a questionnaire was sent out to all North Carolina public libraries. The latter 
effort served only to prove that North Carolina librarians, do not like to answer ques- 
tionnaires, and very little additional information was obtained by this means. 


Another major problem was a technical one. Microfilming is a complicated process. 
Technical matters such as positioning, meter readings, voltage, reduction ratios, and the 
like require skilled operators for the best results. To complicate matters, different insti- 
tutions use different equipment, different films, and different standards. It is not easy, 


1. Clarence S. Brigham, History and Bibliography of American Newspapers 1690-1820 (Worcester: 
American Antiquarian Society, 1947, 2 vols.). 


2. Winifred Gregory, editor, American Newspapers 1821-1936: A Union List of Files Available 
in the United States and Canada (New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1937).. 
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therefore, to obtain on film an issue from one library that can be spliced into a rur 
filmed by another institution unless the same or similar standards and specifications have 
been followed. Different cameras under different situations produce film with differen 
densities, and a master reel with varying densities presents a formidable problem whe: 
positive copies are printed. For instance, if one issue is filmed by University A at 1.. 
density, and the next issue is filmed by Library B at 1.8 density, and perhaps the nex 
issue is filmed by library C at 1.0 density, the positive microfilm copy will suffer accord 
ingly because the lighting used in the automatic printer must be set for the averag: 
density. Thus one image may be too light and the other too dark. 


A familiar view to librarians 
a stack of deteriorating news 
papers. These particular pa 
pers, although they are onl 
45 years old, are unusable be- 
cause of their brittleness. Onl 
microfilm offers a solution tc 
the problems of preserving 


newspaper resources. 





3eginning in August 1959, a procedure was progressively worked out. Step by step, 


this procedure is as follows: 


1. The State Archivist and Mr. Britt select a title to be included in the filming pro 
gram. This decision is made primarily on the basis of the importance of the newspaper 
during its period of publication. No newspaper now published is included as a general 
rule because it is felt that a publisher owes it to his own paper to see that past issues are 
filmed. 


2. Mr. Britt compiles from the various checklists and catalogues a master list of the 
locations of all issues of the title. 


3. Mr. Britt then visits the libraries within the State having issues of the title and in- 
dividually checks each issue, making notes as to the condition of every issue. Based on 
this information, he indicates which issue from which institution is to be selected for 
filming. If issues are not available within the State, or if the issues are damaged, a 
further check is made to determine if these may be obtained from out-of-State institu- 
tions. If so, a negative microfilm copy is ordered from the latter institutions with film- 
ing instructions attached. 


+. The papers selected for filming from in-State institutions are then checked out and 
brought to the Project headquarters in the Department where they are microfilmed in 
their chronological order, space being left for splice-ins of issues to be obtained from 
out-of-State institutions. Only when the out-of-State issues have been received and splic- 
ed into the master negative, and only after the film copy has been carefully checked, is 
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the title ready for positive printing. Unfortunately, because of work loads, some li- 
braries cannot fill microfilm orders promptly, and in some cases a title may be held up 
for many months until the out-of-State copies can be obtained. 


The finished film will contain a copy of every known issue of the title, and the lo- 


ition of every copy used is noted on a “credit sheet” filmed usually at the beginning 


each year. For instance, a credit sheet may note that for a certain year all originals are 
in the North Carolina State Library except for January 17, which was from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; January 24 from Duke University; August 16 from the Li- 
brary of Congress; November 1 from the American Antiquarian Society; and November 
22 from the New Bern Public Library. Missing issues are also listed on the credit sheet. 


Thus the completed film will contain a copy of every known issue of the particular 
newspaper in chronological order, the location of every copy used in the filming, and 
indication of missing issues. 


As of September 1, 1960, positive copies of the following titles were available: 
Raleigh Register (weekly), 1799-1886, 11 reels. 
Raleigh Register (semi-weekly), 1823-1862, 9 reels. 
Raleigh Register (daily), 1850-1851, 1 reel. 
North Carolina Standard (Raleigh) (weekly), 1834-1870, 6 reels. 
North Carolina Standard (Raleigh) (semi- and tri-weekly), 1850-1868, 6 reels. 
North Carolina Standard (Raleigh) (daily), 1865-1870, 4 reels. 
North Carolina Star (Raleigh) (weekly), 1808-1856, 8 reels. 


Other titles that have been filmed and are awaiting the arrival of fill-in issues from 
out-of-State institutions, and which should be available for positive copying by January 1, 
1961, are as follows: Sentinel (Raleigh), 1865-1877; Western Carolinian (Salisbury), 
1820-1844; Hillsborough Recorder (Hillsboro and Durham), 1820-1911; North Carolina 
Journal (Halifax), 1792-1814; Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal (Charlotte), 1830-1835; 
Charlotte Journal, 1835-1851; North Carolina Whig (Charlotte), 1852-1863; Carolina 
Centinel (New Bern), 1818-1837; North Carolina Argus (Wadesboro), 1848-1876; 
Southern Citizen (Asheboro), 1836-1844; Weekly News (New Bern), 1853-1854; New 
Bern Spectator, 1828-1842; Carolina Watchman (Salisbury), 1832-1870; New Bernian 
(New Bern), 1843-1853: and Edenton Gazette, 1806-1831. 


The program is a continuing one, and the Department will select other titles for film- 
ing with a goal toward making available on microfilm within the next few years all 
pre-1870 North Carolina newspapers. The Department conceives its function as one of a 
service agency in this connection, and the cost of the project is borne from its own 
budget. The price charged for positives is intended to cover only the actual costs of the 
reproductions of the positives, plus handling and mailing. In this way, the Department 
is assuring the preservation of copies of all early North Carolina newspapers and at the 
same time making it possible for the first time for libraries to obtain at minimum cost 
positive film copies for research use. Because the project is primarily a collating job and 
secondarily a microfilming operation, it could not be adequately and economically done 
by a commercial firm. The Department, therefore, is doing a job that otherwise would 
not be done. 
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NORTH CAROLINA NEWSPAPERS ON MICROFILM 


CompiLep By H. G. Jones 
State Archivist 


Below are listed the locations of known negative copies of North Carolina newspaper: 
on microfilm. Libraries may purchase positive film copies of the papers through ar- 
rangements with the holders of these negative copies, and all inquiries should be di- 
rected to the institution or firm listed. 


The compiler of this list is indebted to George A. Schwegmann, Jr., Chief of the 
Union Catalog Division, Library of Congress, for furnishing data which will appear i: 
the fourth edition of Newspapers on Microfilm. The new edition is expected to be of 
the press early in 1961, and copies may be obtained from the Library of Congress at tha: 
time. 

An effort has been made to compile below an accurate list. Any errors should be re- 
ported to the compiler so that corrections can be made in subsequent issues of Nort; 
Carolina Libraries. Such corrections also will be forwarded to the Library of Congres: 
for possible assistance in preparation of the new edition of Newspapers on Microfilm. 

The North Carolina Department of Archives and History, in its Newspaper Micro- 
film Project (described in another article in this issue), will continue to microfilm North 
Carolina newspapers published prior to 1870. Announcements of the availability o/ 
other titles will be made from time to time in North Carolina Libraries and in the 
North Carolina Historical Review. 

In the list below, the frequency of publication is indicated in parentheses following 
the title. A dash indicates that the filming continues to date. Brackets around dates in- 
dicate that the run is badly broken; in other cases the run is complete or reasonably 
close to it. The symbol “(ESR)” means that the title is included in the Early State Rec 
ords microfilm project, sponsored by the Library of Congress. No effort has been made 
to incorporate the changes in names of papers unless the title change was a lasting one. 
It was common for early editors to alter the names of their paper from time to time, 
and in some instances to change the spelling. For instance, the Carolina Centinel (New 
Bern) changed its spelling to Sentinel, and many papers with North Carolina in the 
title used a hyphen at times, and eliminated it at other times. 


AHOSKIE: Hertford County Herald (w) BEAUFORT: Beaufort News (w) 

1914—1959; n: Micro-Photo Ja 1920—D 1925; n: Cc 
ALBEMARLE: Stanly News (sw) BELMONT: Belmont Banner (w) 

Ja 1952—D 1952; n: Mann Ap 1936—N 1944; n: Mann 
ASHEBORO: Randolph Herald (w) BURLINGTON: Daily Times-News (d) 

{Ap 21, 1846—Ap 13, 18471; n: Duke 1957—; n: Micro-Photo 
ASHEBORO: *Southern Citizen (w) 

{1836—1844]; n: NCDA&H CHAPEL HILL: Daily Tar Heel (d) 
ASHEVILLE: Asheville Citizen (w) S 15, 1955—My 22, 1960; n: UNC 

F 7. 1889—1904; n: Publisher CHARLOTTE: *Charlotte Journal (w) 
ASHEVILLE: Asheville Citizen (d) 1835—1851; n: NCDA&H 

My 1873—; n: Micro-Photo CHARLOTTE: Mecklenburg Times (w) 
ASHEVILLE: Asheville Daily Gazette-News Ap 1924—Ap 1933; n: Mann 

see Asheville Daily Times CHARLOTTE: *Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal! 
ASHEVILLE: Asheville Messenger (w) w 

(Je 5, 1840—Ag 27, 1851]; n: Sondley 1830—1835; n: NCDA&H 

Reference Library CHARLOTTE: Charlotte News (d) 
ASHEVILLE: Highland Messenger (w) 1888—1894; 1926—; n: Micro-Photo 

see Asheville Messenger CHARLOTTE: *North Carolina Whig (w) 
ASHEVILLE: North Carolina Citizen (w) {1852—18631; n: NCDA&H 

My 1873—D 18, 1879;'n: Micro-Photo CHARLOTTE: Charlotte Observer (d) 
ASHEVILLE: Asheville Daily Times (d) 1887—; n: Publisher 

(Includes: Asheville Daily Gazette-News) CONCORD: Concord Daily Tribune (d) 


1904—; n: Micro-Photo Ag 12, 1907—; n: Micro-Photo 








al 








_ - —— —— 


DUNN: Daily Record (d) 
Jl 1955—1956; n: Micro-Photo 

DUNN: Daily Record (d) 
Ja 1957—; n: Mann 

DURHAM: Durham Morning Herald (d) 
1901—My 1947; n: Micro-Photo 

DURHAM: Durham Herald and Sun (d) 
Je 1947—; n: Micro-Photo 

DURHAM: Durham Recorder (w, sw) 
see Hillsborough Recorder 

DURHAM: Durham Sun (d) 
1929—My 1947; n: Micro-Photo 


EDENTON: Edenton Gazette (w) 
{1806—1831]; n: NCDA&H 

EDENTON: Edenton Gazette (w) 
My 26—Je 9, 1818; N 13—20, D 4—18, 
1820; N 11, 1828—D 21, 1831; n: UNC 

EDENTON: Edenton Intelligencer (w) 
[Ap ia 4, 1788!; n: Library of Congress 
(ESR 

EDENTON: State Gazette of North 
Carolina (w) 
[S11, 1790—Ap 22, 17911; n: Library 
of Congress (ESR) 





— 


‘AYETTEVILLE: *Cape Fear News (qa) 
N 16, 1915—Mr 2, 1917; n: NCDA&H 
‘AYETTEVILLE: *Fayetteville Index (w) 
F 17, 1909—D 19, 1917; n: NCDA&H 
\YSTTEVILLE: North Carolina Chronicle; 
or Fayetteville Gazette (w) 

1790—Mr 7, 17911]; n: Library 
of Congress (ESR) 
‘AYETTEVILLE: North Carolina Journal (w) 
Mr 12. 1834—Ja 28, 1836; n: UNC 
‘AYETTEVILLE: Fayetteville Observer (w) 
Ja 1849—D 1851; n: Mann 
‘AYETTEVILLE: Fayetteville Observer (d) 
Jl 1951—; n: Micro-Photo 


~ 


sy os yy 


GASTONIA: Gastonia Gazette (d) 
1900—; n: Micro-Photo 

GATESVILLE: Gates County Index (w) 
1955—1959; n: Micro-Photo 

GOLDSBORO: Goldsboro Daily Argus (d) 
1897—My 1929; n: Micro-Photo 

GOLDSBORO: Goldsboro News-Argus (d) 
Jl 1903—1909; 1952—; n: Micro-Photo 

GOLDSBORO: Goldsboro Daily News (d) 
My 1922—N 1929; n: Micro-Photo 

GREENSBORO: The Democrat (w) 

Ap 17, 1941—Ap 13, 1944; n: WCUNC 

ee ae: Daily Industrial News (d) 
1906; n: Micro-Photo 

GREENSBORO: Greensboro Daily News (d) 
909—; n: Publisher 

GREENSBORO: Greensboro North State (w) 
S 1887—Ag 1888; n: UNC 

GREENSBORO: Greensboro Daily Record (d) 
1906—; n: Publisher 

GREENVILLE: Carolina Home and Farm and 
Eastern Reflector (w, sw) 
1910; n: Micro-Photo 

GREENVILLE: Eastern Reflector (w, sw) 
1882—1910; n: Micro-Photo 

GREENVILLE: Daily Reflector (d) 
1894—1912; 1922—; mn: Micro-Photo 


HALIFAX: Halifax Compiler (w) 
Je 19, 1818; n: UNC 
HALIFAX: *North Carolina Journal (w) 
1792—1810; n: NCDA&H 
HENDERSONVILLE: Times-News (d) 
My 1957—; n: Micro-Photo 
— POINT: High Point Enterprise (d) 
1950—; n: Micro-Photo 
omasaane AND DURHAM: ‘*Hillsborough 
Recorder (w, sw) 
(Includes: Durham Recorder) 
1820—1911; n: NCDA&H 


JACKSON: Jackson News (w) 

1955—; n: Micro-Photo 
JACKSON: Northampton County News (w) 
Ja 1958—Ag 1958; n: Mann 
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JACKSONVILLE: News and Views (d) 
1945—1953; n: Micro-Photo 
JACKSONVILLE: Onslow County Record (w) 
1938—1940; n: Micro-Photo 
JACKSONVILLE: Record (w) 
Ja 6, 1938—D 19, 1940; 1942—D 28, 
1944; Ja 3, 1946—S 11, 1947; n: Micro-Photo 


KANNAPOLIS: Independent (d) 
F 1938—; n: Micro-Photo 
KINSTON: American Advocate (w) 
Jl 3, 1856—Je 23, 1858; n: UNC 
KiNSTON: Kinston Daily Free Press (qd) 
1914—; n: Micro-Photo 


LEAKSVILLE: Leaksville News (w) 

Ap 1924—Mr 1951; Ja 1957—; n: Mann 
LENO!R: Lenoir Topic (w, sw, d) 

Ja 1882—Je 1898; n: UNC 
LEXINUTCN: Dispa rich (d) 

(includes: Daviitson Dispatch) 

1889—1929: 1951—-1952; n: Micro-Photo 
LUMBERTON: Robersonian (w) 

1897—; n: Micro-Photo 


M RGANTON: Meorganten News Herald (d) 
Mr 1939—; n: Mann 

NEW BERN: *Carolina Centinel (w) 
1818—1837; n: NCDA& 


NEW BERN: *New Bernian (w, sw) 
(1843—18531; n: NCDA&H 

NEW BERN: North Carolina Gazette (w) 
Jl 4, 1777—N 1778; n: UNC 

NEW BERN: North Carolina Gazette (w) 
IN 15, 1751—S 2, 17841]; n: Library 
of Congress (ESR) 

NEW BERN: North Carolina Gazette (w) 
N 15, 1751; Mr 13, 1752; Jl 7, 1753; 

Ap 15, 1757; O 8, 1759; Je 24, 1768; 
N 10, 1769; D 24, 1773 (fragment); 
a Ji 15, § 2, D 16, 3, 1774; 

Ja 13, F 24. Mr 24, Ap 7, 14, My 5, 
12, Je 16, 30, Jl 14, O 6, D 22, 1775; 
Jl 4—D 12, 16, 1777; Ja 2—F 20, 

Mr 6, 13, 27— "Ap 10, 24—O 16, N 7— 
30, 1778; n: Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania 

NEW BERN: Martin’s North-Carolina 
Gazette (w) 

Jl 11, D 19, 1787; n: Library of Congress 
(ESR) 

NEW BERN: North Carolina Magazine (w) 
Jl 6, 1764—Ja 18, 1765; n: Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania 

NEW BERN: New Bern Progress (w, sw, 4d) 
S 1859—N 23, 1865: n: UNC 

NEW BERN: *New Bern Spectator (w) 
1828—1842; n: NCDA&H 

NEW BERN: *Weekly News (w) 

My 14, 1853—My 13, 1854; n: NCDA&H 


PITTSBORO: *Chatham Observer (w) 
N 29, i901—D 6, 1904; n: NCDA&H 


RALEIGH: Constitutionalist, People’s 
Advocate and State Gazette (w) 
N 15, 1831; Ja 22—D 1833; n: UNC 
RALEIGH: News and Observer (d) 
S 12, 1880—; n: Publisher 
RALEIGH: News and Observer (d) 
S 12, 1880—.1909; n: Library of Congress 
RALEIGH: News and Observer (d) 
Ja 1910—; n: Mann 
RALEIGH: The North Carolina Review (w) 
(Literary supplement to News and 
Observer) 
O 3, 1909—Ap 6, 1913; n: UNC 
RALEIGH: Raleigh Register (w) 
1799—1886; n: NCDA&H 
RALEIGH: Raleigh Register (sw) 
1823—1862; n: NCDA&H 
RALEIGH: Raleigh Register (d) 
N 19, 1850—Ja 29, 1851; n: NCDA&H 


RALEIGH: ‘Sentinel (w) 
[Ja 25, 1866—N 7, 1876); n: NCDA&H 
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RALEIGH: *Sentinel (sw) 

{Mr 24, 1866—F 27, 18771; n: NCDA&H 
RALEIGH: *Sentinel (d) 

Ag 8, 1865—D 2, 1876; n: NCDA&H 


RALEIG H: North Carolina Standard (sw, tw) 


6, 1850—My 14, 1868; n: NCDA&H 
RALEIGH: North Carolina Standard (w) 
1834—1870; n: NCDA&H 
RALEIGH: North Carolina Standard (d) 
Ap 7, 1865—1870; n: NCDA&H 
RALEIGH: North Carolina Star (w) 
N 3, 1808—J1 18, 1856; n: NCDA&H 
RALEIGH: Raleigh Times (d) 
Ja 1945—; n: Mann 
RALEIGH: Union Herald (w) 
N 2, 1933—1943; n: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, Madison 
REIDSVILLE: Reidsville Democrat (w) 
S 28, 1887—Je 13, 1888; n: Micro-Photo 
REIDSVILLE: Reidsville Review (d) 
1889—1956; n: Micro-Photo 
REIDSVILLE: Reidsville Review (w) 
F 27, 1889—1899; n: Micro-Photo 
REIDSVILLE: Webster’s Weekly (w) 
1897; Ja—My 4, 1899; n: Micro-Photo 
RICH SQUARE: Roanoke-Chowan Times (w) 
Ja 1958—D 1958; n: Mann 





SALISBURY: ‘Carolina Watchman (w, d) 
1832—1870; n: NCDA&H 
SALISBURY: Salisbury Post (d) 
1912—1946; Jl 1950—; n: Micro-Photo 
SALISBURY: *Western Carolinian (w) 
1820—1844; n: NCDA&H 
SANFORD: Sanford Herald (sw, d) 
Ja 1930—; n: Mann 
SHELBY: Cleveland Star (d) 
Ja 15, 1902—N 16, 1906; Ja 13, 1911— 
1936; n: Micro-Photo 
SHELBY: Daily Star (d) 
1902—1944; 1946—; n: —e 
SMITHFIELD: Herald (w, sw) 
Mr 1901—D 1934; Ja 1951-_D 1959; 
n: Mann 
STATESVILLE: Record and Land Mark (d) 
1874—1933; 1956—; n: Micro-Photo 


THOMASVILLE: Thomasville Times (d) 
1958—; n: Micro-Photo 

WADESBORO: *North Carolina Argus (w) 
(1848—1876]; n: NCDA&H 


WAYNESVILLE: Waynesville Mountaineer (w) 


Ja 1954—; n: Mann 


WILMINGTON: Cape-Fear Herald (w) 
N 2, 1803; n: UNC 
WILMINGTON: Cape Fear Mercury (w) 
N 24, 1769; Mr 9, 1770 (Suppl) 
0 13 (Suppl) and undated Suppls. 
——— 48, 50, 51, 52, Jl 13, 
S 22, D 29, 1773; My 11, 1774; 
Jl 28, Ag 7, "95, S 1, 1775; n: 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
WILMINGTON: Cape Fear Mercury (w) 
{Mr 24, 1769—S 2, 1775]; n: Library 
of Congress (ESR) 
WILMINGTON: Cape Fear Recorder (w) 
1829—1832; n: Micro-Photo 
WILMINGTON: Wilmington Chronicle (w) 
1840—1851; n: Micro-Photo 
WILMINGTON: Wilmington Chronicle and 
North Carolina Weekly (w) 
My 5, 1796; n: UNC 
WILMINGTON: Commercial Tri-Weekly (tw) 
1846—1858; n: Micro-Photo 
WILMINGTON: Wilmington Herald (w) 
1851—1860; n: Micro-Photo 
WILMINGTON: Daily Journal (d) 
1851—Mr 1877; n: Micro-Photo 
WILMINGTON: North Carolina Gazette (w) 
N 20, 27, 1765; F 12, 26, 1766; n: 
historical Society of Pennsylvania 
WILMINGTON: People’s Press and 
Wilmington Advertiser (w) 
1833—1841; n: Micro-Photo 
WILMINGTON: Star-News (w) 
1949—; n: Micro-Photo 
WINDSOR: Bertie Ledger-Advance (w) 
Ag 1958—D 1958; n: Mann 
WINDSOR: Bertie Ledger-Advance (w) 
1955—1959; n: Micro-Photo 
WINSTON-SALEM: acacia Journal (d) 
Ja 1909—; n: Man 
WINSTON-SALEM: enosens Salem Journal (d) 
1941—; n: Publisher 
WINSTON-SALEM: Evening Star (d) 
S 1926—F 1927; n: Mann 
WINSTON-SALEM: Twin City Sentinel (d) 
Ap 1906—; n: Mann 
WINSTON-SALEM: Union Republican (w) 
D 31, 1874—1928; n: UNC 
WINSTON-SALEM: Union Republican (w) 
Ja 1929—D 1944; n: Mann 
WINSTON-SALEM: Western Sentinel (w, sw) 
Jl 1903—D 1926; n: Mann 


*These titles are expected to be ready for positive printing by January 1, 1961. 


ADDRESSES OF HOLDERS OF NEGATIVES 


Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Mann Film Laboratories, Box 235, Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Micro-Photo, Inc., 1700 Shaw St., 


Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sondley Reference Library, Pack Memorial Library, Asheville, N. C. 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Woman’s College Library, Greensboro, N. C. 
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LOCAL PRIDE, COME FORTH! 


By Mary WuitFiELp CANADA 
Reference Librarian, Duke University; Chairman, NCLA 


Committee on Conservation of Newspaper Resources. 


“My great grandfather was a Methodist minister who died in 1875. 1 want 
to locate the newspaper with his obituary.” 

“I collect pewter and need to know if two pewterers advertised in the local 
paper during the 1840’s and 1850's.” 

“The records of my company, a tobacco firm, have been lost. May I see 
your newspapers for the 1890's to see if any sales figures were mentioned 
in the advertisements of the time?” 


These requests for information exemplify to some extent the uses made of old news- 
paper files and illustrate the importance of conserving this primary source material. 
If you can sit down and carefully look through some of the early newspapers of your 
home town, you probably will be amazed at the wealth of historical and_ sociological 
materials contained therein. No other publication includes the detailed contemporary 
opinions and local color found in articles and stories of your local newspaper. 


Today we, as librarians, are involved in a host of activities which tend to make us 
forget that one of our major responsibilities is to retain the body of accumulated know- 
ledge for the use of future generations. We readily agree that all local newspapers should 
be preserved, but many of us have neither the inclination nor the means for collecting 
and storing them. Let the large research libraries provide for their preservation—we 
say—but be sure to include our own local papers. And we mistakenly assume that this 
is being done. Meanwhile, complete files of small daily and weekly newspapers are dis- 
appearing. For example, after the destructive fire in the offices of Harry Golden’s Caro- 
lina Israelite several years ago, no complete file of that publication could be located any- 
where. 

The NCLA Committee on Conservation of Newspaper Resources has been investi- 
gating the whole problem of preserving North Carolina newspapers. Several years ago 
this committee formulated a three-phase, long-range program: (1) To make an ex- 
haustive list with locations of all newspapers published in North Carolina prior to 1820; 
(2) To compile a selective list of North Carolina newspapers issued between 1820 and 
1870; (3) To work towards the preservation on film of the more significant newspapers 
of the state published from 1870 to date. 

Because of the danger of early disintegration facing newspapers printed after the ad- 
vent of the pulp paper era in 1870, the committee selected the third phase of the pro- 
gram for immediate attention. As preliminary work progressed this project developed 
into an attempt to list all files of North Carolina newspapers that could be located in the 
state. Members of the committee, using Gregory’s American Newspapers, 1821-1936 (an 
obsolete but, nevertheless, useful tool) as a guide, contacted newspaper publishers and a 
few librarians in the state in a search for hitherto unlocated and unrecorded files. Al- 
though all possible sources of information had not been canvassed, members of the com- 
mittee were pleased with the response. Locations for partially or substantially complete 
files were obtained for 77 state newspapers covering an aggregate of 1,833 years. A 
large part of this new information came from newspaper editors and publishers. 
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In an attempt to locate additional files that, presumably, could be in the hands of in- 
dividuals or groups, communications were addressed to the fifty-five historical societi:s 
in the state. This project resulted in dismal failure; replies were received from ony 
three societies. 

But by this time a good basic list of newspaper titles had been compiled from <l 
sources. This list was reproduced and sent to librarians of 179 college, university ard 
public libraries in the state with the urgent request that each indicate on it all inform:- 
tion concerning his newspaper holdings, including new titles. Fifty-one replies were r:- 
ceived, fewer than thirty percent of those circularized. The committee, however, was e1- 
couraged because, though the response was not up to expectations, sixty-four new titl:s 


were added to the list. 


In the spring of 1960 the NCLA Committee on Conservation of Newspaper Resource ’s 
was asked by ASERL to assume responsibility for compiling the North Carolina secticn 
of a proposed union list of newspapers published in the region. Since the ASERL pr>- 
posal will include all three phases of the projected program of the committee, accepr- 
tance was in order, and members of the committee have already begun compilation «f 
a card index collected from the records of Duke University Library, N. C. State Librar ), 
Pack Memorial Library, and the University of North Carolina Library. These will be 
integrated with the committee’s master list of newspapers published since 1870. Ad 
tional searches will need to be made, particularly in selected libraries of North Carolina 
and other states represented by ASERL. When the project is finished the net  resul's 
should be a fairly complete record of the locations of North Carolina newspapers within 
the region. 

One member of the committee, State Archivist H. G. Jones, has headed up a project 
for locating and filming North Carolina newspapers published before 1820. Monetary 
appropriations for this project have been made by the State Legislature and the work 
is being done under the auspices of the state. A number of newspapers have already 
been filmed and purchase of positive copies will be encouraged in the near future. Data 
collected by Mr. Jones’ staff will be valuable to the committee in its long-range program. 

The above summary is a brief review of the progress made on projects designed to 
preserve North Carolina newspapers. The Committee on Conservation of Newspapers 
needs and asks for the cooperation of every librarian in the state. Perhaps you know of 


you are one of 128 librarians from whom no reply to the committee’s request was re- 
ceived. Check back and let us know. Some insignificant single issue may be the very 
one for which we are looking. And when future communications are sent to you, a reply 
is extremely important. Please answer, even if you must do so in the negative. 

Lack of response from the historical societies has made members of the committce 
wonder. Is local pride dead? Are people no longer interested in preserving mementos 
of the past? This appears to be unlikely when one recalls the numerous local celebra- 
tions of historic events in recent years. Perhaps in some communities no one is aware 
of the importance of preserving files of local newspapers. Perhaps a stimulus of some 
kind is needed to bring out the collecting instincts where they lie dormant. Here libra- 
rians can play an important part. Not with any highly organized, all-stops-out campaign, 
but with a well-chosen word here and there. A local club asks for ideas for a project. 
Suggest a survey or round-up of old newspapers and a plan for space to preserve them. 
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Even a children’s group might join in. Sometimes when the local history enthusiast is 
i: the library, explain to him how newspapers are disintegrating and disappearing. Who 
k. ows when you might kindle a spark! Paraphrasing an old Chinese proverb, “It is 
b ‘ter to attempt to light a candle than to ignore the darkness.” 





A PROPOSED UNION LIST OF NEWSPAPERS FOR THE SOUTHEAST 
By W. Porter KELLAM 


Director of Libraries, University of Georgia 


‘ndoubtedly the richest source of a state’s history is its newspapers. They reflect the 
growth of its towns, its counties, and its regions; the culture and understandings of its 
people; and the trends of its economic, social, and political developments. Once the file 
of a newspaper disappears, the best source for the continuous history of that locality also 
disappears. The preservation of newspapers, therefore, is of major importance to a state, 
region, or nation if they are interested in preserving the source materials of their history. 

Librarians have been concerned about the preservation of newspapers for many years. 
However, it was not until microfilm came into use that problems of space, cost, and de- 
terioration. were brought under control. Microfilming has proved to be the only feasible 
method of preserving the contents of newspapers. 

Few libraries in the Southeast had either the staff or equipment to develop news- 
paper microfilming programs before World War II. But many of the research libraries 
and some others have become quite active in assembling and microfilming newspapers 
during the past fifteen years. A number of factors encourage this development. The 
rapid deterioration of newsprint became evident to all, libraries became able to purchase 
equipment, and there was a nation-wide interest in preserving newspapers. In 1951, the 
Committee on Cooperative Microfilm Projects of the American Library Association 
made a survey of newspapers in the United States and issued a selected list of those 
which the Committee recommended to be filmed!. This study and list doubtless caused 
the librarians in many states to realize the urgency of the problem and spurred them 
on to develop microfilming programs. 

In June, 1956, the Association of Southeastern Research Libraries expressed a desire 
for a survey to be made of what was being done in each state within the region to 
preserve newspapers. The study was made by Graham Roberts who was then Director of 
the Southeastern Interlibrary Research Facility and the results were published in the 
Summer Issue, 1957, of the Southeastern Librarian. Roberts found that at least one 
agency in each state had assumed responsibility for developing some kind of a program 
for microfilming newspapers. The type and extent of the .programs varied from state 
to state. Since this survey was made the work has progressed rapidly in some states and 
in, at least, one (Tennessee) almost the entire corpus of extant newspapers has been as- 
sembled and microfilmed. 

The ASERL has not only urged the states in the area to achieve the objective of film- 
ing all their valuable newspapers but also has been concerned with making known the 
location of files of newspapers published in the Southeastern States. 

1. Library of Congress, Union Catalog‘ Division. Selected List of United States Newspapers 


Recommended for Preservation by the ALA Committee on Cooperative Microfilm Projects. 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1953. 
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Clarence S. Brigham’s History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-- 
1820 (1947) covers the early period rather well but certain files and issues have becn 
discovered since it was compiled. Winifred Gregory’s American Newspapers, 1821-193); 
A Union List of Files Available in the United States and Canada (1937) is an extreme- 
ly useful tool although full of inaccuracies and far from complete in its listings. It alo 
is out of date and no longer can serve the full purpose for which it was intended. Te di 
ASERL librarians believe that it should be supplemented or replaced as far as the Sout 1- 4 
eastern states are concerned with a regional list as was done for serials.* a 
As a result of this belief, ASERL in 1959 appointed a committee to formulate a plin cc 
for compiling and publishing a union list of newspapers published in the states 1+ 8 
presented by the Association. This Committee, consisting of Guy R. Lyle, John P. Was 
goner, Jr., and W. Porter Kellam, presented its report to ASERL at the ALA Midwint:r 
Conference, 1960. It embodied the following observations and proposals. 

1) That the proposed Union List should, insofar as possible, include all newspape’s 
wherever located, which have been published in the states represented by ASERU 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia) and provide locations whe .- 
ever desirable of both original and film copies wherever located. Whether or not | 
the film is a negative or positive will be specified. een 

2) That some agency in each state assume the responsibility for compiling the list es 
for that state and that the ASERL members be responsible for selecting thit whi 
agency in their respective states. This agency also will be responsible for cc!- libr 
lecting listings of local newspapers in depositories in all states of the ASER\ Ma 
area. Conditions will vary in each state and no one plan can be recommended \ 
for all. However, the following, based on present organizational patterns, are - 
suggested as possibilities: Lib 
a) The State Library Association (North Carolina) the 
b) The State Library (Tennessee) for 
c) A university library (Florida, Georgia, Louisiana) Tru 
d) A combination of two or more of these agencies. (North Carolina Library of | 

Association and the State Department of Archives and History.) ject: 

3) That the attempt to obtain listings of Southern Newspapers in depositories out- F 
side the region be made by the chairman of the Union List of Newspaper Com- Fo < 
mittee or by someone else designated by ASERL. This part of the project should FF ™¢t 
be undertaken only after each ASERL state has agreed to participate in the pro- F atin 
gram and has presented a workable plan to ASERL. It is suggested that a rep- mo\ 
resentative from each state be requested to present a plan at the next meeting of plac 
ASERL, following the Midwinter 1960 Conference. \ 

4) The only funds believed necessary to implement the preceding plans are those = 
which will be required to obtain a record of holdings in depositories outside the at 
region. It is thought that an amount sufficient for this purpose could be pro- sho} 
vided from the dues collected by ASERL. ted 

ae ese T 





2. Southern Regional Education Board. A Southeastern Supplement to the Union List of Serials. 
Atlanta, Southern Regional Educational Board, 1959. 
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5) It is contemplated that a substantial subsidy will be needed to edit and publish 
the Union List, but the Committee does not believe that a reliable estimate can 
be formulated until the lists prepared by each state are completed and given to 
the Chairman of the Union List of Newspapers Committee. 


“he report was accepted by ASERL and the state representatives are supposed to have 
d: eloped workable plans for collecting the data in each state and to report them to the 
A sociation at the meeting scheduled in Asheville during the conference of the South- 
ea tern Library Association in October, 1960. The future of the project depends on the 
cooperation of the librarians in each state in collecting full and accurate information re- 
ding the newspapers within each state. 





NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT INSTITUTE 
By Patrick R. PENLAND 


Library Consultant, North Carolina State Library and 
Director, N. C. Library-Community Project 


\ll professions, including librarianship, are faced with the problem of rapid obsoles- 
cence in knowledge and techniques. Continued in-service training of their members is a 
necessity. Recently in North Carolina, librarians and trustees developed an Institute 
which made a significant contribution to their learning in adult education. Thirty-eight 
librarians and thirty-seven trustees attend the Library-Community Project Institute, 
March 22-25, 1960. 


North Carolina is grateful to the American Library Association for obtaining the 
funds necessary for the Institute and for the consultants who have worked with us. The 
Library-Community Project is a result of the overall planning in adult education by 
the American Library Association and of the concern of the Fund for Adult Education 
for the future of liberal adult education in America. The Institute was sponsored by the 
Trustees and Public Libraries Sections, North Carolina Library Association; the School 
of Library Science, University of North Carolina; the A. L. A. Library-Community Pro- 
ject; and the North Carolina State Library. 


From beginning to end, the Institute was a team-work approach to the identification 
of objectives and the development of sessions to implement the goals through group 
methods, materials and follow-ups. Librarians have had considerable experience in cre- 
ating democratic learning situations. They know that in a democracy, adults flexibly 
move through teacher, leadership and learner roles according to the peculiar demands 
placed on individuals in any specific situation. 

\n institute on library and community study was recommended by the LCP State- 
wide Advisory Committee. In January 1960, a planning committee held a two-day meet- 
ing in Raleigh. Representation was obtained at this meeting from the sponsors and 


from those groups who would be invited to attend the institute. “In an effective work- 
shop, institute or conference, the planning, preparation and leadership roles are distribu- 
ted so that many rather than few can learn from the experiences they provide.”? 

The Institute had three major objectives which were explored in a series of ten ses- 





. Ruth “Warncke, “Meeting to Learn,” ALA Bulletin, November 1956. 
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sions. At the outset, the group of librarians and trustees worked towards a common u 
derstanding of the educational role of the library in relation to the society in which we 
live. Dr. Gordon W. Blackwell, Chancellor, Woman’s College, spoke on the “Trends and 
Changes in North Carolina.” Following Dr. Blackwell’s talk a panel of librarians su,- 
gested ways in which the public library could develop services to meet the education | 
needs evident from the picture of changing conditions in North Carolina. 


——— —— —— — 





Librarians and trustees at the Lrbrary-Community Project Institute 
developing program ideas to meet community educational needs. 


Six sessions of the Institute were concerned with the second objective which was to 
explore library and community study as a method of achieving the library’s educational 
role. Many individuals and methods were involved in this section of the Institute. North 
Carolina is particularly indebted to Miss Ruth Warncke and the out-of-state library con- 
sultants from Maryland, Michigan and Wisconsin.? Dr. Richard L. Simpson, University 
of North Carolina, gave a valuable critique of the data interpretation process. 


The third objective was explored in the last two sessions of the Institute. These sessions 
were concerned with appropriate applications of methods to the participants’ current 
library situation. A panel of consultants answered many questions not dealt with else- 
where during the Institute. Several participants served as role players to enact situations 
similar to those they would face back home in involving other people in library and 


comm unity study. 


As a result of the cooperative planning and wide participation in the Institute, the 
majority of those who attended found the experience to be inspiring and closely related 
to the problems encountered in their own communities. As one participant remarked, 
“Very useful institute. It managed to bring abstract ideas down to earth and put them 
in pretty plain English.” The enthusiasm of librarian and trustee participants was high. 
Results of the Institute are beginning to show up in changes which have taken place in 
actual libraries. 


2. Kenneth Duchac, Wisconsin Free Library Commission; Muriel Fuller, Michigan State Library; 
Nettie Taylor, Division of Library Extension, Maryland State Department of Education. 
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DEAN LUCILE KELLING HENDERSON — A PERSONAL APPRECIATION 


By G. F. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Assistant Director, Cornell University Library 


Dean Lucile Kelling Henderson retired 
July 1, 1960, from service with the School 
of Library Science of the University of 
North Carolina. She came to the School 
in 1932 as Assistant Professor. She be- 
came Associate Professor in 1939 and 
since 1946 she has been a full Professor. 


The contribution made by Dean Hen- 
derson during that particular twenty- 
eight year period in North Carolina is 
the thing I would like most to record in 
these few paragraphs. Biographical 
sketches have already been done ade- 
quately in Who's Who in America and 
Who's Who in Library Science. Go and 
read them if you want to know in great 
detail all that she did before coming on 
the scene in North Carolina. It is with 
fear and trepidation that I even mention 





+ — ‘€ i as few dated facts as I do here. I am 
ie Laole iis Vetlne afraid it might sound like an obituary. 

To say what I want to really requires a 
different setting than a page of cold type. The ideal setting should be a table large 
enough to seat all the alumni of the School plus one. That one should be the Dean 
seated at one end of the table. I should like to be at the other end with alumni seated 
left and right between us. Glasses would be raised and toast after toast would be given 
by individuals expressing appreciation for what the Dean has meant to them. All the 
virtues and attributes of the good teacher would be voiced. Over and over again would 
be heard expressions of thanks for the good counsel and advice given to all-of us when 
we qualified only as neophytes at the beginning of a career in librarianship. Tributes to 
the Dean’s great wealth of human understanding would pour forth. Some would men- 
tion the way she gave encouragement to those who became discouraged when the abso- 
lute end of an assignment could never be reached. . 


To all these kind words I would heartily agree and feel not the least robbed of things 
to say when it came my turn to raise a toast. On me as well as many others there was 
more than the influence of a year’s academic association. The silver lining of the De- 
pression cloud was the two years instead of one spent in the Library School while hold- 
ing a full-time job in the University Library. Furthermore, continued employment in the 
University Library for over ten years deepened my acquaintance with the Dean and 
gave me an opportunity to serve her as a library staff member in her research work in 
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the Classics. During my toast to the Dean I might be tempted to say to her, “Do you 
remember . . .?” I would be referring to the time when I was privileged to be her escc rt 
on a whirlwind schedule of seeing plays on Broadway. Yes, the Dean has always had a 
lively interest in the theater, even long before becoming curator of the Shaw Collection 
in the University Library. Full of youthful enthusiasm she showed me and a group 9 
young alumni in New York City that she was a broader person than the teacher w 

could only lecture and hand out reference problems. The easy smile and gentle vo:: 
of the Dean subjected her to requests for guidance on extra-professional matters, matt«r 
which might even be called personal. With square shooting frankness she could rap on’ 
knuckles properly too. It seemed natural to find her teaching and advising in extra-p 

fessional matters whenever it was helpful. 


“ono so - 


on 


I would continue my personal toast to the Dean by thanking her for the many fav r 
beyond the call of duty, when, as an administrator in a large library, I began seeki 


T° oq 


advice and assistance regarding new staff members. Her devotion to the placement ac 
vities of the School has worked not only to the advantage of the new graduate, but a’ x 
to the employer. Most employing librarians seek several references on a candidate, b 1 
I personally relied on the one I got from the Dean more than any other, in fact, fie 
quently no other was sought. It could never be said that a poor candidate was “sold” ‘o 


= O° 


anyone. 


= 
CQ. 


All of the things that make the Dean such an admirable person, a person appreciat 
by all, are not just charm and personality. The true reasons are revealed when one 1 
tices that she graduated from Whitman College magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kap; 
that she received her B.L.S. degree under the two-year program of the New York St: 
Library School; that she had a series of important professional positions in the Newark, 
New Jersey Public Library and the Los Angeles Public Library; that she lectured in t 
Library School of the Public Library of Los Angeles and the School of Public Admin 
tration at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles; that she was librarian 
of the Carnegie Public Library, Centralia, Washington; and that she was Acting Ref- 
erence Librarian of the Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pennsylvania, before coming to Chapel 
Hill. The Dean has also frequently been in demand by other library schools who wanted 
her as a visiting teacher or lecturer for the summers. Training and experience com- 
pounded properly gave us the Dean whose influence has been felt and appreciated not 
only by graduates of the School of Library Science in Chapel Hill but by educators all 
over North Carolina and the Southeast. Retirement has not brought days of rest, in the 
lazy sense. Numerous intellectual activities will now get attention where formerly they 
had to be somewhat neglected in favor of interest in many of us. 


oO 


ta) 


wn 


Having finished our toasts all glasses are raised and around the table there is a mighty 
shout: To The Dean! 
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, Mrs. Harlan C. Brown, librarian in St. Mary's Junior College, 
he Raleigh, North Carolina, is pictured above in the beautiful Autumn 
Haze mink stole she won while attending the recent Joint Con- 
i ference of the American and Canadian Library Associations in Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
7 Abelard - Schuman, Limited, book publishers, New York and To- 
ronto sponsored a free drawing for the stole in conjunction with their 
display booth at the Conference. 
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NEW NORTH CAROLINA BOOKS 


By WitiraM S. Powe. 


Librarian, North Carolina Collection University of North Carolina Library 


Arias, Anthems and Chorales of the American Moravians, The Unknown Century 
American Classical Music (1760—1860). A Columbia Masterworks recording 
the Moravian Festival Chorus and Orchestra under Thor Johnson. ML-5427. $5. 


less 38°4 discount to libraries. 


While it is not a “New Carolina Book,” of course, this recording is about as c¢ 
pletely North Caroliniana as it is possible to be. The manuscript music is from the \ 
ravian Archives in Winston-Salem; the recording was made in that city; the chorus a 
orchestra were under the direction of Tar Heel Thor Johnson; some of the music v 
arranged and most of the jacket notes were made by Donald M. McCorkle, Director 
the Moravian Music Foundation in Winston-Salem. And, as if this is not recommet 
tion enough, to hear the recording, superbly done as it is, is a real treat. 





Ovip Wittrams Prerce, On a Lonesome Porch. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co 
pany, 1960. 237 pp. $3.95. 

In his second novel Ovid Pierce relates the experiences of the widowed “Miss Elle: 
her daughter-in-law, and her grandson, when they return to their Eastern North Ca 
lina plantation immediately after the Civil War in 1865. With vivid description, a r: 
insight into character, and a sympathetic understanding of the Negro, the author | 
produced a book which is a delight to read. 
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Geratp W. Jounson, America Grows Up. New York: William Morrow and Company 


1960. 223 pp. $3.75 


America Moves Forward. New York: William Morrow and Con 


pany, 1960. 256 pp. $3.95. 


Scotland County native Gerald Johnson concludes the three-volume history of Ameri- 


‘ca which he wrote for his grandson with these two volumes. They are “For Peter” tl 
he may know “it is in some ways better and in some ways worse to be an Americ 
than to be an Englishman, or a Frenchman, or a man of any other nationality” and 
that he can understand why this is true. These volumes bring the story of America dov 


oS e& 


to the present from the days of the Revolution. Large type, handsome illustrations espe- 


cially prepared for these volumes, and a fresh, clear style will surely appeal to young 


people. 





Joun Ene, Shepherd of the Streets, The Story of the Reverend James A. Gusweller an 


His Crusade of the New York West Side. New York: William Sloane Associat« 
1960. 239 pp: $4.00. 


John Ehle, Asheville-born resident of Chapel Hill, tells here the experiences of 
Episcopal Priest in a new parish in New York City. Father James A. Gusweller fac 
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iny challenging and difficult situations in the * “jungle” of New York. Tragedy and 
mor are displayed, yet as Harry Golden points out in the introduction, this book “dis- 
ers again the age-old truth that all people live between the extremes of dark and 
ht, and kindness has no effect and is, in fact, useless unless it is morally prepared to 


‘pt the dark side of people.” 





henry Wave Weiiman, The County of Warren, North Carolina, 1586-1917. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1959. 282 pp. $6.00. 


side from the simple fact that this is an interesting book about an important part of 
\ orth Carolina, it should be available in local libraries throughout the state for the 
us: of local historians who may be considering the preparation of a county history. In 
or-anization it breaks away from the old stilted chronological treatment and relates a 
history of the county by subjects within a broad framework of historical periods. 
readable style, unusual for this type book, will recommend it to the general reader Ns 
might otherwise avoid its like. 





Hvcu F. Rankin, The Pirates of Colonial North Carolina. Raleigh: State Department 
of Archives and History, 1960. 72 pp. paper covers. 35c. 


lhe State Department of Archives and History has further earned the gratitude of li- 
yrarians, readers in general, and school children in particular. The story of pirates and 
pirating in and around North Carolina, a subject of perennial interest and the topic of 
numerous term papers, is fully related in this pamphlet. An appendix entitled “A Who’s 
Who of North Carolina’s Colonial Pirates” presents brief sketches of famous and in- 
famous men and women in this category. 





Wituiam B. Hessertint anp Davin L. Smitey, The South in American History. (Sec- 
ond Edition) Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 630 pp. $8.00. 


This new edition of a volume first published in 1936 will be of interest to North Caro- 
linians because Wake Forest professor Smiley has contributed in large measure to its re- 
vision. Also there is much relating to North Carolina throughout the book. It is a con- 
cise history of the South from its first colonization to the present told in very readable 
form, with illustrations and maps. Chapters dealing with the recent period are entitled 
“The New Deal and the New South,” “The Political Return of the South,’ “The South 
Moves Toward Economic Independence,” and “Cultural Distinctives in the Contem- 
porary South.” 





JonaTHAN Dantets, Mosby, Gray Ghost of the Confederacy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1959. 122 pp. $2.95. 
Stonewall Jackson. New York: Random House, 1959. 184 pp. $1.95. 


Raleigh editor Jonathan Daniels gives us here two splendid biographies of Con- 
federate military leaders for young people. Written in an entertaining style, they are 
nevertheless factual accounts of the services of guerilla leader John S. Mosby and Gen- 
eral “Stonewall” Jackson to the Southern Confederacy. Both are illustrated with inter- 
esting drawings and maps, and the Jackson volume has an index. 
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Wituiam M. Harpy, Wolfpack. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1960. 183 po. 
$3.50. 


Groups of American submarines, hunting together during World War II, were call 
wolfpacks. We have here an action-packed story of three American submarine cor- 
manders and a Japanese convoy commander in a battle which tests them to the vey 
limits of their resourcefulness and courage. Author Hardy, now a member of the fac 
ty at Purdue University, lived in North Carolina for a number of years; he attend 
Duke University, where he was also a member of the faculty, and is a graduate of t 
University of North Carolina. 


a. 





Tueopore THAyer, Nathanael Greene, Strategist of the American Revolution. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1960. 500 pp. $6.95. 


— 


As suggested by the title, this is a study of the military career of General Nathan: 
Greene during the American Revolution. Greene’s role in North Carolina will insure 
cal interest in this book, but the author’s style and his emphasis will perhaps relegate 
to a reference shelf. Adequate notes, an extensive classified bibliography, and an ind 
increase the usefulness of this study. 


T 
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James Street AND Don Tracy, Pride of Possession. New York: J. B. Lippinc« 
Company, 1960. 218 pp. $3.75. 


Don Tracy has taken two of the late James Street’s short stories, “Proud Possesso 
and “Pud’n and Tayme,” and from them created this story of boys and dogs in Nort 
Carolina. Kiah McCable, thirteen years old, trains two puppies to help him hunt dow 
and destroy the wild boar which killed his father. The setting is the Great Smoky Moun 
tains. 


> BZ 





Joun Lawson, Lawson’s History of North Carolina (edited by Frances Latham Harris). 
Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Publishers, 1951 '!!, 259 pp. $4.00. 


This is the third printing since 1937 of Lawson’s 4 New Voyage to Carolina which 
first was printed in London in 1709. Many public and school library copies of the earlier 
printings are beginning to wear out in use and it is good to have the text available again 
in this 1960 “edition.” Lawson’s account of Carolina has long been recognized and 
valued for its variety of information about the colony at this early period. It is to be 
hoped that when a fourth printing is in order Mrs. Harris’ Foreword and biographical 
sketch of Lawson can be revised. 





Exizasetu Noweti, Thomas Wolfe, A Biography. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1960. 456 pp. $5.95. 


As Wolf’s literary agent, Elizabeth Nowell knew him well. For her biography of him 
she draws on her own personal association with him as well as on letters and reminis- 
cences of others who knew him, and on Wolfe’s own writings. From all of these sourc 
Miss Nowell has prepared a readable, moving account of Wolf’s brief life. Her ow 
style is extremely good and the story she tells of Wolfe, his friends and acquaintances, 
and his struggle to find himself should be read by all North Carolinians who pride 
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themselves in their state. 
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2. Approval of tentative program of the Legislative Council—Granted. 


3. Approval of a workshop on Library service to children and youth as 
requested by the School and Children’s Section—Granted. 


GOALS for North Carolina Library Association, presented by the 
Goals Committee, was accepted by the Executive Board and the member- 
ship in the afternoon session. (A quorum was present.) 


The Committee finished its editorial work and following the Board’s 
authorization is having “Goals for Action” reproduced in an attractive 
format. An insert with current status and needs of North Carolina h- 
braries will be available for use with the GOALS. The initial printing 
of 12,500 will provide multiple copies for Association members and 
friends to use freely in telling the North Carolina library story. The 
Legislative Committee will use these brochures with inserts in its pro- 
gram. In the meantime requests for brochures should be addressed to 
me, Box 2889, Raleigh, N. C. 


As you cooperate with newspapers and other groups in the observance 
of National Newspaper Week, October 15-21, there should be opportunity 
to use the GOALS. Newspapers are constantly alert to protecting our 
freedoms and ever helpful in making “each week library week.” News- 
papers have a significant role in the library resources of this State. If is- 
sues of NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES carried dedications this one 
would be to North Carolina Newspapers. 





Sincerely, 
Mr&é, A, Miles V dbey 
President 


Postscript: 


The apology of the printer for errors in the Newspaper Issue of 
NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES, Volume 19, Number 1, is accepted 
along with appreciation for this re-sssue. Please replace issue received in 
October with this copy. 


Two dates for your calendar are (1) NCLA Midyear meeting April 8, 
1961, Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem; (2) NCLA Biennial Con- 
ference October 25-28, 1961, Jack Tar Hotel, Durham. 
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